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COLOR, THE PRINCIPAL FACTOR IN HOME DEC- 
ORATION. 



By Edward Dkwson. 



ILLUSTRATED BY A NEW AND PRACTICAL COLOR CHART. 




KNOWLEDGE of color har- 
mony, is a positive factor 
in bringing about a pleas- 
ing and artistic result in 
home decoration, and while 
this may be intuitive with a 
few, who have a natural 
gift of color perception, with 
the great majority it is either 
the result of cultivation, or 
is wholly lacking. 

Even if one is gifted with 
an acute eye for color com- 
bination and effects, a knowl- 
edge of the simple, positive 
principles of color harmony 
and combinations is neces- 
sary in bringing about practi- 
cal results. Intuitively one 
may realize that a certain room is pleasing to the eye 
and senses, without the knowledge of how to go about 
attaining the same results in their own home surround- 
ings. 

Books have been written in many languages and in 
all ages, upon this inter- 
esting subject, and many 
theories, both simple 
and complex, propound- 
ed, to puzzle the brain 
and perplex the senses 
of the interested ama- 
teur who is struggling 
to acquire light on this 
subject. Boil them all 
down and what do we 
find ? A few simple 
positive rules and prin- 
ciples, which if care- 
fully read and rightly 
applied will lead to satis- 
factory decorative and 
artistic results. Colors 
as applied to decoration 
— not the spectrum — 
are divided into three 
general classes; taking 
them in their regular 
order, they may be thus 
defined. 

Primaries. — Blue, Yel- 
low, Red. From which 
all colors, tones, etc., 
are produced. 

Secondaries. — Green, 
Orange, Purple. Brought 
about by a mixture of the Primaries. 

Tertiaries. — Citron, Russet, Olive, 
by a mixture of the Secondaries. 

The Secondaries are brought into existence, by the 
intermixture of two Primaries, the third Primary being 
its safe and positive complement, or harmony. 

For example, blue and yellow, (Primaries.) produce 
green, (Secondary.) and its complement therefore is red 
(the remaining Primary.) 
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Ready Reference Color Chart. 



For Description^ see A rticle on Color, 



Brought about 



Yellow and red, (Primaries.) form orange (Second- 
ary.) its complement being blue, (the remaining Prim- 
ary.) 

Red and blue, (Primaries.) form purple, (Secondary.) 
its complement being the remaining Primary, yellow^ 
Consequently the first grade of complementary, or har- 
monizing colors are — 

Green, (Secondary.) and Red, (Primary.) 
Orange, (Secondary.) and Blue, (Primary.) 
Purple, (Secondary.) and Yellow, (Primary.) 
From the Secondaries thus established, we proceed 
in like manner to form the Tertiary groups. 

Thus, green and orange, (Secondaries.) form citron, or 
yellow-orange, (Tertiary.) and on the same basis used 
in the Primaries, its complement would be the remain- 
ing Secondary, purple, or to speak more correctly, a 
purple with more blue than red in its make-up; the 
"half tone " of purple. (See Color Chart.) 

Orange and purple, (Secondaries.) form russet — or 
red-purple, (Tertiary.) its complement will be green, 
(Secondary half-tone.) correctly speaking a yellow- 
green. 

Purple and green, (Secondaries.) form olive, or blue- 
green, (Tertiary.) its complement being orange (Second- 
ary half tone.) Now, while green, (Secondary.) is the 
complement of red, (Primary.) in the first grouping of 
complementary colors, we find that green, (Secondary.) is 
also the complement of russet, (Tertiary.) in the second 
grouping of complements, but in the latter case green 
has more of the yellow in its composition, thus favor- 
ing the purple in the russet, at the same time it is a per- 
fect harmony with the red of the orange, the other com- 

ponent part of russet; 

green in this case being 
a Secondary "half-tone." 
This theory will be 
seen to hold good in the 
complements of the or- 
dinary colors in Tertia- 
ry groups. A glance at 
the Color Chart and its 
description will make 
this point clear. 

From the above we 
see that the second group 
of complementary colors 
will be — ■ 

Citron, or yellow- 
orange, (Tertiary.) and 
Purple; blue-purple, (Sec- 
ondary u half-tone. ") 

Russet, or red-purple, 
(Tertiary.) and Green; 
yellow-green, (Second- 
ary " half-tone.") 

Olive, or blue-green, 
(Tertiary.) and Orange; 
red-orange ( Secondary 
" half-tone.") 

T o avoid complica- 
tions, we will not look 
into the formation of 
the fourth grouping of 
colors, — Quartiaries — as they will not be of particular 
use to us here, but will state briefly that they are 
auburn — orange predominating ; brown, — in lighter 
tones; puce, — purple predominating, and lavetider — 
violet predominating. In carrying out the Color 
Chart, for simplicity's sake we will proceed no further 
than Tertiary grouping. 

This Color Chart will be found a great help in illus- 
trating the theoiy herein shown, as it is so simple that 
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a child may understand it, and clearly illustrates color 
theory "in a nutshell/' To illustrate the points more 
clearly, note that the full line triangle denotes the Prim- 
ary colors. The broken line triangle, the Secondaries, and 
the third triangle in dotted lines, denotes the Tertiaries. 
The remaining colors not connected by the triangles, 
we define as Secondary " half-tones. " 
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An Empire Sofa and Easy-Chair. By J. C. Foster. 



Midway between two colors of a triangle we find the 
color of the next group it composes, and exactly op- 
posite this, the remaining color of the triangle, its true 
and safe complement, or harmony. 

For example ; midway between blue and yellow, (Prim- 
aries.) we find the color composed by them, — green, (Sec- 
ondary.) Opposite it in a direct line we see the remain- 
ing Primary, red, which is its complement, and so on 
with every color on the circle, as far as the comple- 
ments are concerned. The intermixtures hold good 
only with the Primary and Secondary groups, as we 
have not gone into the Quartiary colors on this chart. 

By noting the points on the full line triangle, the three 
great Primaries from which all other colors are pro- 
duced, will be found. The points in the circle midway 
between the Primaries and Secondaries show us what 
we have designated as "half-tones," with their true 
complement immediately opposite. To show the use of 
the chart more clearly, we will take the upper part, 
yellow, (Primary.); in opposition to it we will find purple, 
(Secondary.) its true contrast, and so on round the 
circle. 

To show the use of the chart as a determiner of har- 
mony, take as an example purple; moving around the 
circle, both to right and left, until we reach the half- 
way point designated by olive — or blue-green, (Terti- 
ary.) on the one side, and red-orange, (Secondary half- 
tone.) on ihe other, all the colors included, form a har- 
mony with purple — called "self-toned" harmony — har- 
moniously decreasing as we move around the circle (in 
both directions, remember,) until it reaches its most 
imperfect tones, in olive or blue-green, (Tertiary.) on 
the one side, and red-orange, (Secondary half-tone.) on 
the other. 

Continuing on in the same manner, we find the " con- 
trasting" colors — or harmony ; the effect gradually 
getting more pleasing, until we reach its perfect con- 
trasting harmon} 7 , yellow. So we see that the colors 
and tones between the purple — both ways — and the 
olive and red-orange respectively, may be termed " self- 
toned harmonies," as all bear a strong relation in more 
or less degree to the parent color (purple). 

From these, on to the yellow, are the various degrees 
of " contrasting harmony." This principle is identical 



with all the Primary and Secondary colors on the circle. 
A close study of this chart will greatly assist the ama- 
teur in the grouping of colors, and would be found use- 
ful to copy for reference. 

In selecting the color scheme for walls, ceilings and 
floors — which may be termed the " background " of your 
decoration — there are three principles of color harmony 
that may be used as a standard. 

First ; the harmony of " contrasting " colors, as illus- 
trated by the chart. Here the most brilliant results 
may be produced; too brilliant, perhaps, to be con- 
sidered for every-day purposes. 

Second; harmony of "self-tones" — also illustrated 
by the chart. This is in exact opposition to the first 
principle, is the simplest and easiest of all decorative 
schemes, and very quiet in effect. Gold is needed in a 
scheme of this character to break the monotony. To 
the lover of color, this possesses the least interest, but 
is pretty and effective for chambers, boudoirs or rooms 
devoted to misses or young ladies. 

Third ; and perhaps the best of all for general use, is 
the harmony of "dominant" or low-key colors; this is 
a field midway between the " contrasting " and '" self- 
tone " harmoies. Very rich ,and elegant effects may 
be brought about by the use of the Secondary and 
Tertiary, or the Tertiary and "half-tone" colors and 
tones, with a judicious use of the Primary colors to give 
added richness. 

This scheme is well suited, to such rooms as the li- 
brary, halls, dining-room or study, where too great con- 
trasts would break up the repose that should exist, or 
the rooms for the ladies' exclusive use, where the quiet 
tones are found a suitable foil for toilet or complexion. 




A Combination Dining-Room Piece. In the Empire Style. 
By J. C. Foster. 



The individual must exercise his — or her — own judg- 
ment in the use of these principles, bearing well in mind 
the requirements of the room to be decorated ; the most 
important of these being exposure and use. 

Exposure is of the greatest importance. 

Rooms of southerly or westerly exposure require cool 
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tones, in which blue or its properties predominate, 
while rooms of northerly or easterly exposure, where 
little if any sunlight penetrates, require warmer treat- 
ment — colors in which, red and yellow are evident — to 
counteract the cheerless influences. Should deep (rich) or 
delicate tones or tints be used, must be decided by the 
amount or quality of the light, as well as the character 
of the furniture to be used. 

In well-lighted rooms, deep tones — or low tones — are 
desirable, with dark, rich furniture, and neutral tones 
in carpet ; on the other hand, in rooms with but little 
light, a higher key of color is desirable, with light furni- 
ture and carpets. 

Use — the purpose for which the room is intended — is 
another important factor; the library, dining-room and 
study should be quiet and restful in their color effect, 
with no disturbing element of either color or form to 
jar the senses." Halls should be quiet and dignified, yet 
cheerful, and therefore may be of a little richer key of 
color; here the visitor receives his first impression, 
which should not be through lively combinations, but 
by an impression of cheerful dignity, and subdued brill- 
iancy. This apartment is the * * key-note " — so to speak 
— of the whole house. The sitting-room and. living- 
rooms should partake of the same cheerful, restful and 
homelike qualities. 

The reception-rooms and parlor on the other hand 
should — or may — be more brilliant, as they are distinctly 
evening rooms, and partake more of the social side of 
home life. Here all that is cheerful and gay may enter 
in, keeping at all times a harmony of walls, carpets and 
other accessories, bearing well in mind that glitter is 
not at all times harmony, — although it ma)- be made 
harmonious — and that restrained brilliancy is a true indi- 
cation of refinement, besides showing the trained mind 
and eye. 

As the terms tints, hues, shades and tones are often used 
in speaking of particular schemes of decoration, — and 
perhaps not fully understood — a brief glossary of their 
precise meaning will not be out of place here. 

" Tint ;" — a word used to imply graduation; for ex- 
ample, when two or more colors are placed in decora- 
tive contrast, but more commonly used to imply the 
mixture of a principal color with white. 

" Hue ;" — this term is used in a more elaborate sense, 
and indicates any variety of colors, independent of 
strength, or whether light or dark; may be applied 
more directly to the mixture of Primaries and Second- 
aries — thus Tertiaries are hues. 

"Shade";— this term implies colors or hues mixed 
with a darker color, or with black ; therefore the Tertiary, 
quartiary or "half-tones" are shades of the positive color. 
" Tone" ; — a term used to signify the prevailing color 
or hue, that may first strike the eye en masse; for ex- 
ample, a wall painted red, would be red in " tone," and 
if a wall is red as a basis, and decorated over with har- 
monious colors or hues, red would still be the prevailing 
" tone. " 

" Warm " colors are those that contain — or appear to 
contain — yellow or red in the mixture. 

"Cold" colors will more or less approach blue in 
their composition. Black and white are not — properly 
speaking — colors at all, but according to their gradua- 
tions maybe classed as "shades" and "tints" respect- 
ively. 

Color harmonies maybe generally classed as positive 
and ideal; with the first we are dealing in this article, 
as it is " tried and true," and positive rules maybe laid 
down that are safe to follow. With the " ideal ". we will 
not deal, as no positive rules can be pointed out, as 
in a very marked degree their successful use depends 
upon what is known as a "color sense." 



" Ideal " harmonies can only be illustrated by means 
of the spectrum or glass prism, and here the student in 
color runs up against many conflicting "theories " both 
old and new, and discouragingly confusing. As the ob- 
ject of this paper is to deal with the practical everyday 
side of the question, the spectrum has not been con- 
sidered. The old and reliable theory we have set forth 
here, deals with pigments which are the practical means 
of producing colors, therefore it is a feasible and safe 
guide for decorator or amateur. 

In selecting your " color scheme," bear in mind these 
points. Light green is favorable to mahogany furni- 
ture, and to gilding, and also favors both pale and rosy 
complexions. Yellow is lively: it combines well with 
mahogany or walnut furniture, but not with gilding. 
Orange is a color to be avoided en masse, as it fatigues 
the eye by its great intensity. Light blues go well with 
wood of a yellow cast, such as natural oak and ash, and 
are not antagonistic to mahogany, either light or dark. 
They are also particulary favorable to gilding, but not 
favorable to rosy complexions, especially by daylight. 

Blue of any degree dulls by artificial light, while on 
the other hand artificial light gives added brilliancy to 
any color containing yellow. Grey patterns upon walls 
tinted a light color appear cold at all times, and should 
be outlined with gold. 

Here are a few " Don'ts " to be carefully considered. 

Don't place red and yellow together; yellow makes the 
red appear purple, and red gives to yellow a greenish cast. 



p: 




Drapery Design for Doorway and Arch. Designed by 
W. H. Aldrich & Co., N. Y. City. 
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An Applique Portiere. By W. H. Aldrich & Co. 
New York City. 



Yellow and blue in their pure intensity are inharmonious; 
blue gives to yellow a reddish cast, while yellow dulls 
blue to a blackish green. Avoid blue and red in juxtapose, 
as blue appears greenish, and red a disagreeable yellow- 
ish tone. These examples of bad combinations are in the 
Primary colors. 

Avoid red and violet; red appears a muddy yellow, and 
violet darker, and takes on a ram .greenish cast. Orange 
and yellow are to be avoided; orange loses from its yel- 
low and dulls, and yellow appears more greenish. Also 
green and yellow combine badly ; green loses its yellow 
by contrast and appears darker ■, and the yellow takes on 
an orange cast. 

Don't contrast green and blue; the green appears 
lighter and more yellow », as if faded, and the blue takes 
on a reddish cast approximating violet. Again, violet and 
blue are antagonistic; violet loses its blue, and assumes 
■a harsh reddish quality, while blue looks a sickly green. 
Orange and green combine badly; both contain yellow, 
and each loses brilliancy by contrast, the orange ap- 
pears more red in tone, and the green more blue. 

Never combine green and violet; both contain blue, 
hence by contrast are dulled; green becomes blue, and 
violet a dirty red. Violet and orange^sae a bad harmony ; 
both contain red, which is lessened by the contact; the 
violet becomes a dull blue, and orange a sickly yellow. 

In contrast to these important " Don'ts " and as a 
handy (i ready reference " for the amateur in selecting 
decorative schemes, the following list will be found ab- 
solutely safe and reliable color combinations. 



White is a harmonious contrast with black, and all 
colors. * ""^^- 

Yellow is a harmonious contrast with violet, puce, 
lavender and purple. 

Red is a harmonious contrast with green and olives. 

Blue is a harmonious contrast with orange, auburn 
and browns. 

Orange is a harmonious contrast with blue and grey. 

Violet is a harmonious contrast with yellow, straw 
color and buff. 

Green is a harmonious contrast with red, russet, 
maroon and chocolate. 

Citrine is a harmonious contrast with purple, violet, 
lavender and puce. 

Russet is a harmonious contrast with green and olive 
tones. 

Grey is a harmonious contrast with auburn, orange 
and browns. 

Olive is a harmonious contrast with red, maroon and 
russet tones. 

The following list comes under the head of "ideal " 
combinations, and as much depends upon the exact 
quality of each color with the other to make the har- 
mony satisfying, should only be attempted by those 
who have either a " correct eye " for color, or a thor- 
oughly trained knowledge of color harmonies. 

Violet and pale green. 

Violet and light rose color. 

Deep blue and golden brown. 

Chocolate and bright blue. 

Deep red and grey. 

Maroon and warm green. 

Deep blue and pink. 

Claret and buff. 

Maroon and deep blue. 

Black and warm brown. 

Black and warm green. 

With each combination in these two lists, the prin- 
cipal color or " tone " is named first. 

In this article we have shown only two-color harmo- 
nies, ard for simplicity's sake, have made no mention of 
three-color harmonies — or " Triads," — but will reserve it 
for a special article later on. 

In conclusion we would say to the amateur who 
desires a knowledge of color, do not rest satisfied with 
facts as they are herein stated ; secure good examples 
of harmonious coloring of acknowledged value and 
analyze them ; that is to say, find out for yourself the 
reason why certain colors look well together, always 
keeping in mind that not only contrast but also analogy 
are factors in the production of harmony. Note also 
the effects produced by using light against dark, and 
vice versa. 

And then study Nature ; • the colors and effects are 
never twice alike. Don't look upon trees merely as 
green trees, but note how — and why — in the spring- 
time the soft greens of the tender leaves of the young 
beeches look so charming against a chimp of dark firs 
orpines, with the clear sunset sky above them. Do 
not be satisfied to believe these things as facts, without 
endeavoring to find out for yourself why they are so. 




